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emotional tone, intellectual perception and action, but the
drive comes from the strength of the feeling.

If the reader can train himself to think thus of the mind
working as a whole and to remember that whenever one

speaks ol a slate of emotion, intelect, or action, all that
may be assumed is that the psychic state takes its name
from that aspect of the act which is most marked, he will
not only find mental life far easier to understand, but also
have a valuable touchstone by which to judge new methods.
For an uncompleted psychic act, i.e. one in which either
the emotional, intellectual or active aspect is ignored,
leaves the agent unsatisfied ; consequently teaching which
ignores interest, understanding or action is unsound.

By a sentiment, then, we mean an attitude of mind,
characterized by a strong feeling that compels a man to act
in certain ways if he is to regain peaceful equilibrium.

Certain other characteristics, also, common to all atti-
tudes of mind, will help us to understand how sentiments
grow.

In the first place, a sentiment is part of the structure
of the mind and no great hint can be effected in any senti-
ment without serious results. They are of slow growth,
for the roost part, with their origins in the unconscious
depths of the mind, and, though they may remain quiescent
for long periods, once they are roused by appropriate situ-
ations they seem to compel appropriate action. Some-
times, for example, a friendship that seems to have lapsed
is roused to extreme activity by news of the friend's diffi-
culties. The intense hatred for war that many of us feel
may Me dormant through months of happy life, but the
first threat of it, even casually gained from a foreign coire-
to a newspaper, can be accompanied by the
sensation of sickness, so characteristic of painful
and a yearning for power to do something that can
income             unbearable.

In the second place, they are complex states and have